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XXVI. — On the History and Migration of Cultivated Plants 
in reference to Ethnology. — Fruits. By J. Ceawfued, Esq., 
F.S.A. 

[Read Novemler 6th, If 66.] 

The first culture of fruits, like that of articles of food, and of 
the first domestication of animals, is buried in the obscurity of 
time, and beyond the reach of history or tradition. Their migra- 
tion, however, from their native country is often traceable, and 
forming an instructive branch of the natural history of man, I 
propose in this paper to give an outline of it. 

I may premise that the culture of fruits, as well as of other 
plants immediately useful to man, is restricted to far narrower 
geographical limits than the domestication of animals. The suc- 
cessful cultivation of wheat and barley, of flax and hemp, is con- 
fined to the temperate regions of the earth. The successful cul- 
ture of the vine embraces no more than the twelve degrees of 
latitude which extend from the 36° to the 48°, and that of the 
pine-apple does not extend beyond the tropics. It is very dif- 
ferent with the dog, the hog, the ox, the horse, the domestic 
fowl, the duck, and the goose, all of which are successfully 
reared from the equator to the 60° of latitude. 

Nature, without man's aid, affords few fruits of any value as 
food ; and, due allowance made for climate, the quality of fruits 
rises with the skill exercised in their culture. There are, it may 
be premised, some regions of the earth where the first step 
has never yet been even commenced. Of this the great con- 
tinent of Australia, before its colonisation, was a signal example. 
Here there existed no wild fruit amenable to cultivation, for even 
in its tropical parts, the cocoa-palm, the yam, and the banana 
had no existence ; and there was no intercourse with strangers 
through whom exotic fruits could have been introduced, while, 
even if there had, the native race of man was perhaps by nature 
too stolid to have availed themselves of it. 

Perhaps the most convenient form of treating the subject of 
cultivated fruits will consist in furnishing actual examples, be- 
ginning with the earliest and rudest forms of which we have any 
real knowledge. On this plan I commence with the tropical 
islands of the Pacific. The fairer inhabitants of these islands, 
although ignorant of the metals and yet in the stone age, and 
although they had generally no pottery, and were clothed in paper 
in lieu of textile fabrics, had yet made some progress in horti- 
culture. They cultivated the banana, the bread-fruit, the orange, 
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and, I may add, the sugar-cane, since it was used in the manner 
of fruit only. The banana, the bread-fruit, and the orange are 
known by native names, and in so far as a name is evidence, 
may be considered as indigenous. By the same evidence the name 
of cocoa-palm and sugar-cane, being derived from the Malay 
language, we may infer that they are strangers. The Malay words 
are, no doubt, greatly corrupted, but still clearly traceable. Thus 
the Malay name for the cocoa-palm is nur, which by the mere 
elision of the final consonant and addition of a vowel, becomes 
nili of the Tonga and Tawai dialects, because no word in these or 
any other of the great Polynesian language can terminate in a con- 
sonant. When or how these two plants, with the yam, which also 
bears a Malayan name, were introduced, must ever be a matter of 
conjecture. I have given my own view of the manner in which 
these and other words, unquestionably Malayan, found their way 
into the languages of the South Sea Islands, in a dissertation pre- 
fixed to a grammar and dictionary of the Malay language. 

Of the bread-fruit five varieties, and of the banana no fewer 
than twenty-eight, are cultivated by the inhabitants of Tahiti 
alone, a fact which shows satisfactorily that these two indigenous 
plants were of very ancient cultivation when Europeans first saw 
the group to which it belongs. It is here to be observed that 
the same race of man, speaking essentially the same tongue, ex- 
tends from the Sandwich Islands in the twenty-second degree of 
north latitude to New Zealand, the most northerly part of which 
is in the thirty- fifth degree of south latitude. To all appearance, 
the emigration which produced so wide a dissemination of one 
race, speaking one and the same language, proceeded from the 
equatorial islands, but the colonists, or perhaps more correctly 
wanderers, would not carry along with them tropical plants 
much beyond the tropics. Hence, although we find the yam, 
the batata, and the taro, or esculent caladium, in the more 
northern part of the New Zealand group, the banana, the bread- 
fruit, and the sugar-cane are unknown. 

In so far as I am aware neither temperate nor tropical Africa 
has yielded any valuable cultivated indigenous fruit, and seems 
always to have been a borrower, first from Asia, and lastly from 
America. The banana, the cocoa palm, and the tamarind may 
possibly be equally indigenous to Africa as they are to Asia and 
America, but the subject has never been investigated as far as I 
know by etymological inquiry or otherwise. 

America has furnished some valuable indigenous cultivated 
fruits, but by no means in such numbers as might be expected 
from its vast extent, and the variety of its soils and climates. 
The only fruits of note which America and its island have pro- 
duced, and which are indigenous to them are the ananas, or pine- 
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apple, the custard apple (anona), and the papaw-fig (Garica pa- 
paya). It is even doubtful whether the banana, now so universal, 
throughout tropical America, be a native plant. It is not found 
in the copious Hst of the plants of Mexico given by Hernandez, 
who saw and examined the botany of that country shortly after 
the conquest, and we may, therefore, conclude that it was un- 
known to the Mexicans. Banana leaves, however, it is stated, 
have been found in ancient Peruvian tombs, and if this evidence 
be sufficient, the banana may have been cultivated in Peru, 
although it had not before the conquest extended to Mexico, 
since between these two countries not only did no intercourse 
exist, but even their very existence was unknown to each other. 
Had so remarkable a fruit existed in the American islands, it 
must, from its easy propagation and its usefulness, have been 
abundant in them, and therefore have attracted the particular 
notice of the conquerors, but they make no mention of it. The 
banana was abundantly cultivated in the Philippines when the 
Spaniards first saw them, thirty years after the discovery of America 
and its islands ; and that it there attracted their special notice, as 
something new to the companions of Magellan, is to be inferred 
from the account given of it by Pigafetta. Humboldt's conclusion, 
then, that the banana is a native of Asia, and not of America, 
where it is an exotic, is probably correct. Mr. Bates, in his 
excellent account of the valley of the Amazon, tells us that he 
found the pine-apple in the wild state of its usual flavour, but no 
bigger than a goose egg. The Spaniards on their arrival found 
it extensively cultivated, and its size, and the sterility of its seeds 
show that it must have been so for many generations. 

Temperate America, whether north or south of the equator, 
has furnished no indigenous fruit of mark worth the adoption of 
other parts of the world. It is the equinoxial region alone which 
has yielded cultivated fruits, but they are few in number, and 
indifferent in quality. Even the pine-apple owes its chief value 
with strangers to its rarity in regions where it can be produced 
only by a forced and expensive cultivation, for in localities corre- 
sponding with its native ones, that is, within a few degrees of 
the equator, it is as easily grown as turnips in Europe, and in 
public estimation ranks far below the mango, the mangosteen, the 
durian, the shaddock, the orange, and even the finest varieties of 
the banana. 

All the cultivated fruits of the New have been transferred to 
the Old World, but, of course, to the tropical parts of it only. 
Most, but not all, the fruits of the Old World have been carried 
to the New ; and the balance of advantage is greatly in favour of 
the latter. A few fruits appear to be common to the two 
worlds, as the cocoa-palm and the tamarind. It is with the New 
vol. v. s 
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World as to fruits what it is as to the domesticated animals ; 
as to cereals and to pulses, it furnishes few in number, and these 
of inferior quality. 

It is almost unnecessary to add, that the migration of plants 
between the Old and New World is the sole work of modern 
man, its very beginning not going much farther back than three 
centuries and a half. There does not exist an iota of evidence, 
ethnological or lingual, to show that any intercourse had ever ex- 
isted between them. Their inhabitants were as ignorant of each 
other as they were of the inhabitants of any one of the planets. 

The next region which I shall consider is the Malayan Archi- 
pelago, or the insular country which extends from the Peninsula 
to Java north and south, and from Sumatra to the Moluccas 
from west to east. For the production of valuable cultivated 
fruits, it not only surpasses native America and its islands, but 
every other part of the world, modern Europe excepted, and this, 
too, in so far as indigenous fruits are concerned. The valuable 
fruits peculiar to this region are the banana (musa); the man- 
gosteen, or gareinia mangostana of botanists; the durian, or 
durio zibiihenus ; the champadak, or artocarpus polyphema ; 
the pumplenoos shaddock, or citrus decumanus ; the langseh 
with its variety; the duku, or lansium domesticum ; and the 
rambutan, or nephalium lapaceum; the cocoa-nut, the bread- 
fruit, and the tamarind. 

The banana is every where found in the wild state, and has a 
special name in each of the many languages of the Archipelago, 
so that no doubt can exist of its being an indigenous production. 
Wherever it has such distinct name, it was most probably soon 
cultivated, and likely to have been among the earliest food of the 
first inhabitants, partially superseded only when cereals and fari- 
naceous roots came to be cultivated. At present it is not, as in 
tropical America, used as bread, or in any other way than as a 
fresh fruit. Everywhere it consists of many varieties, greatly dif- 
fering in size, colour, and flavour. In Java twenty-eight varieties 
are counted. This plainly points to a very ancient cultivation. 

The mangosteen is the finest fruit of the Archipelago, and, 
although not the richest in flavour, is certainly the most delicate 
fruit in the world. It is of the size and much of the shape of an 
orange. A rather spongy brown coat contains the seeds, divided 
by partitions. The esculent part of the fruit is the snow-white 
pulp that covers these seeds. 

The mangosteen is the peculiar product of the Malay Archipelago, 
and mostly, probably, of its western portion only ; for before the 
arrival of Europeans, it was unknown even in the Moluccas. For 
a long time, it was supposed impossible to propagate the man- 
gosteen beyond its own native country, and all attempts to produce 
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it in our own Indian territories west of the Bay of Bengal hare 
failed. The skilful botanist Roxburgh states that all his efforts in 
different parts of India in the course of thirty-five years were 
unattended with success. The tree, in a congenial climate, is a 
handsome one, which rises to the height of thirty feet, while in 
the experiments referred to it never exceeded two feet, and never 
yielded fruit. In Siam, however, the culture has been attended 
with perfect success, and I found the mangosteens of the capital 
of that country, Bangkok, as fine and as abundant as those of 
Java or Malacca. Although the culture has failed on the western 
side of the Bay of Bengal, our own settlers have lately pushed it 
successfully on the eastern up to the fifteenth degree. In its 
native country, the culture of the mangosteen requires little care 
or skill. When perfect, the fruit is very uniformly the same, not 
only of different trees, but of different seasons, and it does not 
sport into varieties like other long cultivated plants. The name 
of the mangosteen is in Javanese mangis, and in Malay mangtista, 
which is that which is adopted by Europeans with some corrup- 
tion. It is the same, also, which has been adopted even in the 
monosyllabic language of the Siamese, which indicates the source 
whence the fruit was introduced into Siam. This seems to have 
been but a recent event, for the mangosteen is not mentioned by 
the French writers who visited Siam at the end of the seventeenth 
and beginning of the last century. 

The durian is the produce of a tall tree bearing a fruit of the size 
of a small human head, and covered with prickles. It is divided 
into long partitions containing seeds of the size, shape, and colour 
of chestnuts, enveloped in an abundant pale yellow pulp of a rich, 
creamy taste, having with the entire fruit a strong odour, partaking 
of that of over-ripe apples with a scent of garlic. All the people 
of whose country the durian is a native place it far above all 
other fruits, and will perform voyages of a hundred miles to 
feast on the produce of a clump of it in the forest. Wherever 
the mangosteen abounds the durian will flourish, and it has been 
extended, like it, to Siam up to the fifteenth degree of latitude. 
In all the languages of the Archipelago the name is one and the 
same, which would seem to point at its culture having originated 
with a single tribe or nation, and from it directly or indirectly 
extended as far as climate would allow. The word is durian or 
duren, and its etymology shows that it is a native word, for it 
comes from duri, a thorn or prickle, its meaning being "the 
prickly object." It grows without any care, and indeed seems to 
be little better than a wild plant. 

The bread fruit, or artocarpus incisa of botanists, is a native 
tree of the Archipelago, but among the civilised nations who are 
confined to its western parts, or those inhabiting the Peninsula, 

s2 
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and the islands of Sumatra and Java, it does not seem ever to 
have been cultivated for food; the existence of cereals, pulses, 
and farinaceous roots most probably precluding the necessity 
of having recourse to it. In the eastern part of the Archipelago, 
where the only bread was the pith of the sago-palm, the bread- 
fruit seems to have been once cultivated for food. The wild 
plant is known by a separate name in each language, as in 
Malay by that of kdlawi, in Javanese by that of tdmbul, in the 
Macassar by that of gomasi, and in Amboynese by that of 
amakir. Such is generally the case with all wild uncultivated 
plants, which, when they come to be generally cultivated, assume 
a common name. The cultivated variety is known by the name 
of sukun, which is taken from the language of Banda. This alone 
is seedless, which is evidence of a long cultivation, but in quality 
the fruit is greatly inferior to the bread-fruit of the South Sea 
Islands. 

Another fruit of the same family with the bread-fruit and the 
jack is called in the Malay language, and I have never heard any 
other name for it, the champadak. It is the astocarpus poly- 
phema of botanists, and is as much a peculiar prodiiction of the 
Archipelago as the mangosteen or the durian. It much resembles 
the jack, but is smaller, more delicate in flavour, and far more 
highly esteemed by the native inhabitants. 

The pumplenoos pummelo, or shaddock, is unquestionably a 
native plant of the Archipelago, and until comparatively recent 
times was confined to it. It is a gigantic orange, and the citrus 
decumanus of botanists. In Javanese the generic name for the 
orange family is jdruk, an epithet being applied to designate the 
species, which in this case is machan, or tiger. In Malay it has a 
special name, which is kadangsa. Its perfection requires a skilful 
cultivation, and when it receives this in its own climate, or one cor- 
responding to it, it is a most excellent fruit, and, to the taste of 
Europeans, ranking next to the mangosteen. From the Malay 
Islands, this fruit has been carried to Continental India, where its 
name, Batawi-nimbu, or the Batavian lime, indicates the place of 
its origin, and also the comparative recentness of its introduction, 
since the city of Batavia was founded only in 1619. From the 
Archipelago, also, it has been carried to our West India Islands, 
where it is known by the name of the shaddock, which it takes 
from that of the commander of a trading ship, one of the class of 
persons known at the end of the seventeenth and beginning of the 
eighteenth century as " interlopers." He traded in the waters of 
the Archipelago about the time of the revolution, and is named 
by Dampier, who visited the Archipelago at the same time, and 
belonged to the same class of persons. 

The langsah, rambeh, and dukuh are varieties of the same 
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fruit, the last being the best. Under a dirty white skin are the 
seeds, covered by a semitransparent pulp of an agreeable sub- 
acid taste. This is one of the best fruits of the Archipelago, and 
peculiar to it. 

The rombutan is another peculiar indigenous fruit. It is about 
the size of a pigeon's egg, with a coat of a red colour covered 
with weak spines thought to resemble hair, and hence the name, 
which may be translated " the shaggy." A single seed is enveloped 
in a subacid sweet pulp, the edible part of the fruit. The very 
name, and it has no other, points out the native country of this 
fruit in the same way as its name does that of the durian. 

The cocoa-palm is one of the few cultivated plants which 
are equally natives of the Old and New World. It is strictly a 
tropical plant, and a sub-littoral one, for it does not attain per- 
fection beyond the reach of the sea air. It is certainly a native 
of the Malayan countries, for it is to be found growing spon- 
taneously in some of the small uninhabited islands, round the 
shores of which it forms a fringe. In the Malayan languages I 
know but of two names for the cocoa-nut, kalapa in the Sunda, 
and nu or nur in Malay and Javanese. The last of these names 
is not indeed confined to the languages of the Malayan Islands, 
but extends also to those of the Philippines and, as already 
stated, the remoter islands of the Pacific, while it has even 
reached the language of Madagascar. This wide diffusion of a 
single name would seem to imply, not that the wild plant was 
confined to a single locality, and perhaps no more than that its 
culture and dissemination originated with a single people. 

The cocoa-palm does not sport into many varieties like most 
long cultivated plants, nor does it undergo any great changes 
by culture, for the cultivated nut differs from the wild one only 
by its greater size. We may safely conclude, then, that wherever 
the cocoa-palm was indigenous, it must have been among the 
first sources of the aliment of the first inhabitants — of the 
savage man of the tropics before he had learnt to sow and reap. 

The tamarind, like the cocoa-palm, is probably a native of the 
Archipelago, as it generally is of all the tropical parts of the Old 
and New World. It is a beautiful indigenous tree, and in Java, 
where it grows in the greatest perfection, it takes, as an ornament 
in clumps and avenues, the place that oaks, elms, and chestnuts 
do in western Europe. Like most indigenous plants, the tama- 
rind bears different names in different languages, all of which are 
native words. Thus, we have it in the Javanese as hamal, in 
Sunda as champaka, and in Banda as tamalaki. The name 
asam is common to the Malay and Javanese, but it is also one of 
the words which expresses the quality of sourness or acidity. 
As an article of trade, the fruit is generally known under the 
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name of asam-java, which may be translated either as the tama- 
rind of Java or the acid of Java, but this distinction is accidental, 
arising from the fact that in Java the fruit ripens, not in the wet 
season, when it would rot, but in the dry. For ordinary or medi- 
cinal purposes the fruit or leaves of the tamarind is the universal 
vinegar of the Malay Islands. 

Several of the citron or orange family of plants are natives of 
the Archipelago besides the shaddock already mentioned. As 
before stated, the two most cultivated languages of the Archi- 
pelago have a generic name for the whole family — jdruk, the 
species or varieties being distinguished by epithets. Thus, the 
common orange has the epithet "sweet," ana the lime that of 
"small," or "slender," while the citron is called the "buffalo 
orange." These three species appear to be indigenous. The 
orange here alluded to is a large fruit with a green rind adhering 
closely to the cloves or divisions, which themselves adhere closely 
to each other. It is much inferior to the same fruit of southern 
Europe and northern India. The species here described all grow 
freely at or near the equator, and at the sea levels, which is good 
evidence of their being indigenous, since foreign species will not 
do so. 

The exotic fruits cultivated in the Malay Archipelago are the 
mango, the jack, some species or varieties of the citron family, 
one species of eugenia or jambu, the pine-apple, two species of 
anona or custard-apple, the guava, and the papaw-fig. 

The mango, the mangifera indica of botanists, has been long 
cultivated in the more advanced parts of the Archipelago, but 
not to the same extent as on the continent of India, and this, 
probably, on account of the great numbers which exist of valu- 
able native fruits, while in India it is the sole good indigenous 
fruit. There is good ground for believing that the mango is a 
foreign fruit, and brought to the islands from the continent of 
India, most probably by the Hindu people called the Talugu or 
Talingas, well known in the Archipelago by the name of haling, 
an abbreviation of the national and Sanskrit name of their 
country, Kalinga. The original name I take to be Sanskrit, and 
in that language would be maha-pahla, literally "the great 
fruit." In the Talugu pronunciation, however, it would become 
maham-palham. The nearest people of the Archipelago to the 
country of the Talugus are the Malays of Sumatra, and in their 
tongue the word becomes mdmpdlam, which the Javanese ab- 
breviate pdldm. In the language of the Lampnngs, a people of 
Sumatra, it becomes hapdlam, and in the language of remote 
Banda, an unwritten and now an extinct tongue, the word is 
corrupted into maenpdlam. The word, therefore, is essentially 
the same in all the languages of the Archipelago, as seems to 
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be the ease with all cultivated plants derived from a single 
source. 

The culture of the mango when Europeans first became ac- 
quainted with the Archipelago appears to have been confined to 
its western parts, or those lying nearest to India, and it was not 
introduced into the islands of the clove and nutmeg until they 
came under the dominion of the Dutch, and we have even the 
date of this transaction, the year 1665, on the authority of the 
great botanist Eumphius. The European name for the mango 
does not belong to any language of the Malay Archipelago, but 
is taken from that of the Tamils of Southern India, in which we 
find it as mangai 

Unlike the mangosteen, the durian and other indigenous fruits 
of the Malay islands, which require little care in cultivation, the 
mango attains perfection only when carefully and skilfully grown. 
With careless culture it is indeed a very poor, if not even a very 
bad fruit. Like the apple and pear, it sports into many varieties 
of very different qualities. In the gardens of some of the native 
princes of Java I have seen it very superior to any I had myself 
eaten in continental India, and probably not inferior to the 
famous mangos of Massagong near Bombay. 

The jack, the artocarpus integrifolia of botanists, is a native 
of continental India, but grows in great luxuriance in the Malay 
Islands. In Java I have seen it of such size as to be a good 
back-load for a woman to carry to market. Coarse, and of strong 
odour, it is not to the taste of Europeans, but is largely consumed 
by the natives. The name by which it is known in all the lan- 
guages of the Archipelago is nangka, no doubt a corruption 
of the Talugu or Kalinga word jaka, also the source of the 
European name. 

Under the generic name of jambu, a word derived from the 
Sanskrit, several fruits of very different genera are cultivated in 
the Archipelago, none of which are valuable, except that which 
is called the jambu -Ming, which is the myrtus cumini of botan- 
ists. This is the produce of a tall tree, is of the shape and size 
of a jargonel pear, of a rose colour, with a white spongy subacid 
pulp. To judge by its name, it was probably brought from India. 

A species or variety of orange, much superior to the native one, 
is cultivated in Java, sometimes known as the Chinese and some- 
times as the Japanese. Being the native of a temperate climate, 
its successful culture requires in Java an elevation of four or five 
thousand feet. To this, and indeed to all the species of the 
orange family, the generic term limo, taken from the Portuguese 
language, is often applied, and there can be no doubt that the 
Chinese orange was introduced by the Portuguese. This fact shows 
how feeble and ineffective must have been the intercourse between 
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the inhabitants of the Archipelago and the Chinese before the 
advent of Europeans. 

The remaining exotic fruits to be named are all from tropical 
America. By far the most important of them is the pine-apple, 
known with few exceptions by its Peruvian name slightly altered 
into nanas. I know but of one material exception to this in the 
language of the people of Celebes, who, following our own 
example, gave it the name of a plant familiar to them, the 
pandanus of botanists, a genus of the Screw-pine tribe. As the 
Portuguese were in possession of Malacca in 1511, of the Moluccas 
in the following year, and as they had already discovered Brazil, 
they must have early introduced the pine-apple into the Archi- 
pelago. Indeed, it is well known that it was they who conveyed 
it to continental India. In the Malay Islands the pine-apple 
grows with the freedom of a weed, propagating itself like a wild 
plant ; and near the equator it is, in this comparatively neglected 
state, equal to the finest produce of European hot-houses. It is, 
I presume, this hardihood of the plant in its own climate that 
enables our gardeners to produce it in such perfection, while 
they fail with other tropical fruits, such as the mango and man- 
gosteen. 

Two species of anona, or custard-apples, the sweet and sour 
sops of the West Indies, have been introduced by the Portuguese. 
One of them goes under the name of buah-nona, which signifies 
"nun's fruit." The last part of this compound is Portuguese, 
and has been borrowed by the Malays to express an unmarried 
European lady, or virgin. The botanists, under the belief that it 
is a native word, have converted it into annona, and made it 
the name of the genus to which the custard-apples belong. 

The guava, or psidium pomiferum, and psidium pyriferum, 
grow as freely in the Malay Islands as in their native country, 
tropical America. The Malays include them under the generic 
term of jambu, adding the epithets seedy, yellow, or the Portu- 
guese. The people of Ternate, the chief of the clove islands, alone 
give the guava its American name. The papaw-fig, the Garica 
papaya of botanists, grows with the freedom of a weed in 
the Archipelago, but this very coarse fruit is justly held in no 
esteem. 

The great group of the Philippines, which, besides many con- 
siderable islands, contains two of the largest in the world, one of 
them nearly twice the size, and the other one-third larger than 
Ireland, yields no peculiar indigenous fruit of value. When dis- 
covered by the Spaniards in 1621, or but two years after the 
discovery and conquest of Mexico, it was found inhabited by 
a Malayan people, divided into many different nations, speak- 
ing distinct languages. The more advanced were acquainted 
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with iron, and had even made the first advance in letters, for 
they had invented a rude and imperfect alphabet, so that in 
some respects they were in advance of the Mexicans and Peru- 
vians. They had domesticated the dog, the hog, and the goat, 
but not one of the larger quadrupeds, for the ox, the buffalo, and 
the horse are all of Spanish introduction. The truthful Pigafetta 
describes the fruits which were cultivated by the Philippine 
islanders, and they seem to amount to no more than three, the 
banana, some species of the orange family, and the cocoa-nut. 
The two first are known by native names, and these, as usual in 
so far as the banana is concerned, differ in the different languages. 
There can be no doubt, then, that the banana and orange are in- 
digenous products, but as the cocoa-palm bears its Malay name 
and no other, we may infer that it is an exotic introduced by the 
Malays, as have been, on the same kind of evidence, rice and the yam. 

The most important fruit to the people of the Philippines was, 
no doubt, the banana, which must have been of very ancient 
cultivation, for the varieties of it count no fewer than fifty-seven 
for food, while one species yields a valuable material for cordage 
and textile fabrics. The mango is successfully cultivated at 
present, but is evidently an exotic, and introduced by Europeans, 
for it bears its Tamil name Mangui, the word which has been 
variously modified by the European nations. All the cultivated 
fruits of tropical America have been naturalised in the Philippines ; 
not so, however, the finer and more fastidious fruits of the neigh- 
bouring Malayan Archipelago, for the growth of which a climate 
characterised by rude equinoxial storms is probably too rough. 

The valuable indigenous fruits of the native country of the 
Hindus are neither so numerous nor so remarkable as those of 
the Malayan Archipelago. They consist of the banana, the 
cocoa-nut, the mango, the jack, and some members of the orange 
family. No doubt there are several other cultivated indigenous 
fruits, but as they are not better, perhaps not so good as the 
wild fruits of Europe, it is not necessary to dwell upon them. 

The region which yields the valuable fruits now enumerated 
embraces a great variety of climate, for it includes fifteen degrees 
of latitude within the tropics, reaching to within eight degrees 
of the Equator, while near ten degrees are extra-tropical, reach- 
ing in some parts to the thirty-fourth degree of latitude. Besides 
this cause for variety of climate, India possesses extensive moun- 
tain valleys and plateaus, rising from 3,000 to 15,000 ft. above 
the sea level. 

I take my sketch of the fruits of India for ethnological pur- 
poses chiefly from the work of an eminent botanist, my friend 
the late Professor Koyle ; from personal communication with two 
of the first living botanists, my friends George Bentham and 
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William Hooker, and in a much smaller degree from my own notes 
or recollections. The banana or musa of botanists is, without 
doubt, a native of tropical India, as it is of every part of tropical 
Asia, with a climate suited to its growth. In all the languages 
of India, as in the Malayan tongues, it bears different names. Thus 
in Sanskrit it is called mocha, in Hindu kila, and in Tamil varga 
and vulu. It is to be inferred from this variety of names that the 
plant was cultivated at many independent points, and not diffused 
from a single locality or by a single people. The length of time 
in which the banana has been an object of culture is here, as 
everywhere else, to be inferred from the many varieties of it, 
differing in size, shape, colours and flavour, which exist. 

The banana is properly a tropical plant, and has been found in 
its wild state in the forests of Bengal, in the twenty-second degree 
of latitude, and in India its culture does not extend beyond the 
twenty-fifth degree. In peculiarly favourable situations, however, 
its geographical limits extend far beyond this, for it is cultivated 
in the Canary Islands, on the African coast of the Mediterranean, 
and even in Southern Spain ; in all these situations, however, it is 
exotic, and language even affords evidence of the manner in which 
its migration took place. Thus, the Sanskrit name, as already 
stated, is mucha, which the Arabs, substituting a soft sibilant 
for the palatal sound, which we represent by ch, and which does 
not exist in their language, have converted into muz, and this is 
the word which our botanists, Latinising it, have adopted in the 
form of musa, to express the genus to which the banana belongs. 
The probability seems to be that the Persians at an early period 
received the banana from the Hindus, so that from them it 
reached the Arabs. The conveyance of the plant to the shores of 
the Mediterranean, and eventually to Spain, must have been the 
work of the Arabian conquests of the seventh century. 

" Throughout the African country of Unyoro," says Sir Samuel 
Baker, " plantains in various forms were the staple article of food 
upon which the inhabitants placed more dependance than upon all 
other crops. The green plantains were not only used as potatoes, 
but when peeled they were cut into thin slices and dried in the sun 
until they were crisp ; in this state they were stored, and when 
required for use they were boiled into a pulp and made into a most 
palateable soup or stew. Flour of plantains was remarkably 
good ; this was made by grinding the fruit when dried as de- 
scribed. It was then, as usual with all other articles in that coun- 
try, most beautifully packed in long narrow parcels ; others formed 
of plantain bark, or of the white interior of rushes worked into 
mats. The bark served as brown paper, but had the advantage 
of being waterproof ; the fibre of the plaintain stem formed both 
thread and cord. Thus, the principal requirements of the natives 
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were supplied by this most useful tree."* The green plantains 
only were used as food, the ripe being reserved for making plan- 
tain cyder, a beverage unknown to Asia and America. 

Unlike tropical America the banana is not at present, and 
probably never was, unless when the Hindus were savages, used 
as bread, for the abundance of cereals and pulses would early 
dispense with the necessity of having recourse to it. It is simply 
used as any other fruit in its raw state. 

The cocoa-palm is a native of the tropical coasts of Continental 
India, wherever a dry sandy soil and the absence of marshes will 
allow of its growth ; but its favourite localities are the islands 
near the continent, as Ceylon, and the Laccadive and Maldive 
Islands, from which it is largely exported. Being a sub-marine 
plant, it is of course wholly absent from the interior of the con- 
tinent. In Sanskrit the cocoa-nut is called narjil, of which the 
Hindi naryal is an obvious corruption, but as might be expected 
in an indigenous plant, not restricted to a single locality, it has 
different names in different languages ; thus, we have it in the 
Tamil, as taingkai. 

It may here be asked how the cocoa-palm and the banana 
come to have special names in the Sanskrit language, seeing that 
neither in the country from which those who spoke Sanskrit as a 
living tongue came, nor in that in which they first settled, Northern 
India, are these two plants natives, or will even grow as exotics. 
The explanation given by Horace Wilson, the greatest Oriental 
scholar of his day, was that the Pundits never scrupled to invent 
names for exotic plants ; and tobacco and the custard apple are 
given by him as examples. 

The mango is by far the best fruit of continental India, which 
is its parent country, and from which it has been conveyed to other 
tropical and sub-tropical parts of the world. Its geographical range 
is considerable, for the tree yields fruit as far as the thirtieth degree 
of latitude ; but the fruit declines in quality as we proceed north- 
wards — a fact from which it may be implied that its native 
country is tropical. The finest fruit is produced at Bombay, in 
the eighteenth degree of latitude ; and I have seen very fine fruit 
in Java, seven degrees south of the equator. At Delhi and Agra, 
in the twenty-seventh degree of latitude, the fruit is stringy, with 
the odour of turpentine, and requires to be artificially ripened in 
straw after being plucked. To produce the mango in perfection, 
demands as much skill as to produce fine pears and apples. 

The mango bears different names in the different languages of 
India, implying that its first culture was originated at several 
different points. The name in Sanskrit is antra; in Hindi, am 
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and amb; and in Tamil, mangai. From India the mango spread 
to Persia, to Arabia, to the islands of the Malay Archipelago, and 
the Hind-Chinese countries, to America and its islands, and in 
the last of these always traceable by its Tamil name. In Persian 
and Arabic it is ambh, or the Hindi name with a final aspirate. 
In the Malayan languages it is, as I have already stated, known 
by corruptions of the Sanskrit compound signifying " the great 
fruit." No doubt the Tamil name was first employed by the Por- 
tuguese, who were the first European people who acquired a prac- 
tical knowledge of a Tamil country, Calicut being the first they 
visited. 

The jack, the Astocarpus integrifolia of botanists, is a special 
native of India. It is the kachol of the Sanskrit, the phuns of 
the Hindi, the pula of the Tamil, and the jaka of the Telinga, or 
what we used to call, in the olden time of our Indian knowledge, 
the Gentoo. Prom this last comes obviously our own name, and 
most probably the nangka of the Malayan languages, before 
mentioned. 

The Emperor Baber, in enumerating the fruits of India, gives a 
description of the jack, which, although his comparison be 
homely, is so correct that I shall quote it. His invasion of India, 
which he had never seen before this event, took place in the year 
1525, or only twenty-seven years after the arrival of Vasco 
Digama. " Another fruit," says he, " is the kadhil or jack. This 
has a bad look and flavour. It looks like a sheep's stomach 
stuffed and made into a haggis. The fruit grows, not only from 
the trunk and branches of the tree, but even from the root. You 
would suppose that the tree was all hung round with haggises." 

Continental India is one of the native countries of the citron 
or orange family of plants ; and it was probably from it and from 
China that its culture was introduced into many other countries. 
Botanists have found some species of it wild in the Indian forests. 
India and China, however, are not the only countries in which 
one species or another of the family appears to be a native ; for 
species of it have been traced in cultivation in the Malay and 
Philippine Archipelagos, in the tropical islands of the Pacific, and 
even in far Madagascar ; and always in these places distinguished 
by native names, indicating an indigenous origin. 

Dr. Eoyle gives it as his opinion that the different kinds of the 
family, as the orange, the lemon, the lime, and the shaddock, are 
distinct species, and not varieties ; and, indeed, they all differ so 
widely from one another, that it is difficult to come to any other 
conclusion. " One thing," he says, "is remarkable in the orange 
tribe, that, though a tropical genus, it ripens its fruit in the 
winter months, and has probably been enabled to travel from 
India to the southern shores of Europe, and find a congenial 
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climate in the agreeable and temperate Azores." These islands, 
I may add, are our own special orchard, which through their 
climate and propinquity, and the spirit of a free commerce, supply 
us with a better, a more abundant, and more continuous supply 
than any country possesses of which the orange is the indigenous 
fruit. 

Western Asia and Europe would seem to have received the mem- 
bers of the citron family which have reached it direct from India, 
in early times at least, and not from China, with which no such 
intercourse existed as would have admitted of their transmission. 
This view is confirmed by the testimony of language. Thus, the 
name for the orange in Sanskrit is nagrunga. This in Hindi 
becomes narangi; and from this again comes the Persian and 
Arabic name naranj. From the Arabic comes the Spanish naranja; 
and from this again the French and English orange. It. is the 
corrupt form of the name — the Hindi, and not the Sanskrit one, 
which the Persians have adopted, a fact that would seem to 
imply that they received this fruit in comparatively recent, and 
not in very remote times, or that in which Sanskrit was in India 
a living tongue. In the seventh century, the Arabs conquered 
and occupied Persia, where they must have found the orange, 
which we may readily suppose they would in time carry with 
them to the congenial climates of Assyria, of Egypt, and even- 
tually of Spain. 

The names for the lime or the lemon lead to the same conclu- 
sion. In Sanskrit the name is nimbuka. This is corrupted in 
Hindi into nimbu, into nimo, and into limau; and in Bengali into 
nibu. The Persians and Arabs make it limao and limun. From 
the Arabic come the Spanish lima and limun, and the Portuguese 
limao. From the Spanish come the French lima and limon, and 
the English lime and lemon. It may be remarked, that the 
original Sanskrit word, after undergoing various mutations in 
travelling from East to West, returns to the East, and in its Por- 
tuguese form is adopted in the Malayan family of languages as a 
generic term. 

But the orange family is equally a native of Southern as of 
Northern India, and members of it have been found in the wild 
state in the Nilgherry hills, as well as in Chittagong in Bengal ; 
and so we have names for the orange and lime in the southern 
languages of India, different from those above mentioned Thus, 
the orange is called in the Tamil kichili, with the synonyme 
korunji, probably a corruption of the Sanskrit word ; while the 
lime or lemon goes under the name of yelumichum. 

Foreign fruits have been introduced into the country of the 
Hindus with various degrees of success. From Persia and the 
country of the Affghans, it has received the grape, the musk and 
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water melon, and the pomegranate ; all of inferior quality to 
those of the countries from which they are derived, owing to 
incongeniality of climate. To these may be added the pome- 
granate for its fruit, excellent in Persia but utterly worthless in 
Hindustan. These fruits are known in the Hindu languages 
by their Persian names. They were, of course, introduced by 
the northern conquerors, whose invasions of India commenced 
little more than half a century before the Norman invasion of 
England. Their introduction, however, in the long period of five 
centuries, had made but small progress ; for the Emperor Baber, 
who invaded India in 1525, only twenty-seven years after the 
arrival of the Portuguese, expressly mentions in his Memoirs, 
among the many drawbacks of India, that it had neither grapes 
nor melons, — fruits of the best quality in his own country, which 
was part of Turkistan. A present of melons having been once sent 
to him by despatch from the North, the sentimental Turk (for such 
he really was) shed patriotic tears at the very sight of the fruit. 

The fruits of America introduced into Hindustan, are the pine- 
apple, the several species of anona, or custard-apple, the guava, 
and the papaw figs. The pineapple, known by its American 
name, and, as far as my experience extends, always of a very 
inferior quality, was introduced in the year 1594, in the reign of 
the Emperor Acbar. It was, then, close on a century after the 
discovery of the New World, that its most remarkable fruit 
reached Malacca, which had, at the time of its introduction, been 
eighty-three years in the possession of the Portuguese, and it was 
from Malacca that the pineapple was introduced into Continental 
India. 

The tropical countries lying between India and China possess 
no valuable fruits peculiar to themselves, but they have all those 
common to India and the Malay Archipelago. The banana and 
cocoa-palm abound in them, and are, most probably, indigenous. 
The mango and orange are everywhere cultivated, but whether 
indigenous or exotic I have no means of knowing. As before 
stated, the Siamese valley of the Menam, singularly favoured in 
soil and climate, produces a greater variety of fine fruits than 
perhaps any other part of the Indies ; for, in addition to the or- 
dinary fruits of Hindustan, it produces the mangosteen, the 
durean, and the shaddock of the Malay countries, and the leachee 
of China. Of the Anamitic portion of the Hindu-Chinese coun- 
tries, the chief fruits, independent of the cocoa-nut and banana, are 
the orange and the leichee of China. Into all the Hindu-Chinese 
countries, the fruits of America have been introduced, as they 
have indeed been into all the tropical parts of Asia, continental 
or insular. In the language of Siam, the guava goes under the 
name of the " fruit of Malacca", pointing to the spot from whence 
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it was received, and the Papaw fig is called " the banana of the 
Franks", which indicates the little estimation in which it is held. 
It may be observed here, that the genius of the monosyllabic and 
polysyllabic tongues differ so widely, that comparative etymology 
generally affords little assistance in tracing the migration of 
plants. 

The fruits of China vary greatly, as might be expected in a 
region -which embraces twenty-two degrees of latitude, extending 
from the eighteenth up to the fortieth degree. The apple, the 
pear, the peach, and the grape, are produced down to the thir- 
tieth degree, but the Chinese apple is mealy, and the pears 
flavourless, most probably from some mistake in culture. The 
orange is cultivated successfully all over China, and one of three 
distinct varieties is that which is popularly known among our- 
selves as the Chinese, and is probably that which is now so ex- 
tensively cultivated in the south of Europe and the Western 
Islands, we ourselves consuming of this exotic fruit, unknown to 
Greeks and Komans, about a million and a half of bushels yearly. 

The tropical and sub-tropical parts of the empire produce three 
small fruits, which appear to be peculiar products of China. 
These are the leichee and longan, belonging to the botanical 
genus Dimocarpus, and the loquat of the genus Mapilus, or that 
which yields the medlar. We have ourselves naturalised those 
fruits in Bengal, and the Chinese have naturalised the leichee in 
Siam and Cochin-China. The tropical parts of China have re- 
ceived all the fruits of America which have been naturalised in 
the other tropical parts of the Old World. The chief of them, 
the pineapple, is stated to have been introduced from the Philip- 
pines in 1594, about thirty-four years after the Spanish dominion 
had been established in these islands. 

The Japan Archipelago, the civilised portion of which extends 
from the 31st to the 45th degree of north latitude, has, in so far 
as latitude is concerned, the climate of Egypt at one extremity, 
and that of the south of Prance on the other, with that of the 
Spanish peninsula intermediate. It is fit, therefore, for the pro- 
duction of all the principal fruits of Southern Europe, and has 
them, without having any valuable fruits peculiar to itself. The 
southern parts of Japan produce the banana, but whether natural 
or imported, I am not aware. It produces a wild strawberry, 
and the apple, the pear, the peach, the orange, lemon, citron, the 
pomegranate, the grape, and the water-melon, all of which, with 
the exception of the two last, are to the European taste bad and 
flavourless, — a fact which I state on the personal authority of my 
friend Sir Rutherford Alcock. 

As much of the civilisation of the Japanese has been received 
from China, it would be satisfactory to learn to what extent the 
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first are indebted to the last for their fruits and other cultivated 
plants, by a comparison of their languages, but as that of the 
Chinese is monosyllabic and that of the Japanese polysyllabic, the 
inquiry will be attended with serious difficulty. 

I know of no fruit peculiar to Arabia, except the date, the 
Pcenix dactilifera of botanists. The date palm flourishes from 
the tropic to about ten degrees beyond it. It may be called a 
sub-tropical, but not a tropical plant, for it will hardly yield 
fruit within the tropics, nor in a temperate climate. The 
only countries in which it bears freely are Arabia, the southern 
part of Persia, Upper Egypt, and the African coast of the 
Mediterranean. It attains the highest perfection in Arabia, 
which indeed may, perhaps, be its parent country, and from 
which it has been disseminated to the other countries just named. 
" Here/' says Palgrave, " as in most parts of Arabia, the staple 
article of cultivation is the date palm. . . . Date trees are, in con- 
sequence, the main source of landed Arab wealth, and a small 
cluster of palms is often the entire maintenance of a poor towns- 
man or villager. The fruit partly serves him and his household 
for aliment, in which it holds about the same proportion that 
bread does in France or Germany." 

In Arabia, then, the date is, not like the fruits of other coun- 
tries, a luxury, but a necessary of life. It is more even than is 
the banana in certain parts of tropical America. East of Arabia, 
and within the same latitudes in which the date flourishes, this 
palm is unknown either in the wild or domestic state, although 
there exist species of the same genus to which it belongs. 

The date has a native name in the Persian language, as might 
be expected in a native plant of Persia. This is Khurma, the 
same by which the fruit is known as an article of commerce 
among the nations east of Persia and Arabia. The most preva- 
lent Arabic name is Tamar, and it is by this that it is known in 
all the languages west of Arabia in which the palm is an object 
of culture. This includes the Hebrew: the date, indeed, ap- 
pears to have been cultivated in Palestine from the earliest re- 
corded time, and yet seemingly, not as a primary object of cul- 
ture as in Arabia. This is to be inferred from its being named 
in Scripture as a distinctive feature of certain localities, as in the 
instance of Jericho, which is mentioned as " the city of palms." 
If the cultivation had been general, such a designation would, of 
course, have no appropriate significance. The date, therefore, was 
probably never a prevalent crop in Palestine, and has at pre- 
sent nearly disappeared, being much rarer than the fig or vine in 
England. In times of war, the date is, of course, a dangerous 
crop as the chief subsistence of a people, since the cutting down 
of the groves of a town is equivalent to starving it by a blockade. 
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As to Egypt, the date palm is cultivated only in its upper 
region, and probably never was so in the irrigated part of the 
valley quite unsuited to it, and fit for the growth of more valuable 
productions. According to Palgrave, the fruit of the date of Egypt 
is greatly inferior in quality to that of Arabia, from which it 
may, perhaps, be inferred that the latter is its native soil and 
climate, while in the former it is an exotic most probably derived 
from Arabia. 

The Greek colonists of Asia Minor do not appear to have been 
acquainted with the date palm as an object of culture, and with 
the fruit only commercially. They seem to have become ac- 
quainted with this last through the Phoenicians, and hence its 
Greek name Phoenix, supposed to come from the word Phenicia. 
Although the Greeks and Romans knew it as an object of cultiva- 
tion, the tree, although refusing to bear fruit, was well known to 
them, its leaves being in request as an emblem of victory. The 
names given to it — Palma and Dactylus — signifying the palm of 
the hand and the fingers, which are Greek and Latin words, the 
obvious derivation indicating that these names were given to a 
plant of foreign origin. Of the thousand palms now known to 
botanists, the date was the only one known to the Greeks and 
Eomans, a fact which represents the limited geographical know- 
ledge of the ancients compared with the comprehensive one of the 
moderns. 

Persia, Armenia, and the valleys of the Taurus, form the region 
which is the native country of some of the most prized fruits 
which have been disseminated through Europe, and which from 
Europe have extended to temperate America, as well as to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, which themselves had no fruit at all. It 
is also from the same quarter that these fruits have reached 
Northern India. The apple, seb; the pear, gulabi; the peach, ghulu; 
the nectarine, shalil; the fig, anjir; the vine, angur; the cherry, 
gilas ; the mulberry, tut; the pomegranate, anar ; the apricot, 
shaftulu ; the musk melon, karbuz ; and the water melon, tarbuz, 
are all, with the exception of the apple, which is flavourless, of 
excellent quality in Persia, although little skill is bestowed on 
their cultivation, a fact which shows that they are in their genial 
and native climate. The pears and peaches of Persia attain the 
highest perfection in Azerbijan, between the 36 and 38 degs. N. 
latitude, but the nectarine, in the vicinity of Ispahan, five 
degrees further south, a fact, from which it may be argued, that 
they belong to two distinct species, although usually considered 
by botanists as mere varieties. The small fruits of Europe, the 
gooseberry, the currant, the raspberry and the strawberry are 
unknown to the Persians as objects of cultivation. 

Of foreign fruits Persia has received from India the orange and 
VOL. v. T 
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lime, and, as before indicated, most probably also the banana, 
while from America it has received the pine apple. I am in- 
debted for this sketch of the fruits of Persia to my esteemed 
friends Sir Justin Shiel and his accomplished lady, who had long 
resided in Persia, Sir Justin having been her Majesty's repre- 
sentative at the Persian court. 

Some of the fruits here enumerated, however, it is to be ob- 
served, have a very wide geographical range, extending in latitude 
to Bokhara in about the fortieth degree of latitude down to Cash- 
mere and the valleys of the Himalayas in the thirtieth degree, and 
in longitude, from Europe to Japan, in corresponding climates. 
The almond, peach, nectarine, apricot, plum and cherry, with the 
apple, pear and quince, are all found either in a wild or cultivated 
state, on the ramifications of Taurus, Caucasus, and the Himalayas, 
or in the valleys included in them. 

The cultivated fruits, which are natives of Europe, show but a 
poor list. They consist of the apple and pear, the gooseberry, cur- 
rants, the strawberry and the raspberry, with the wild plum. It may 
here be noticed, that in so far as the fruits of our own islands are 
concerned, the wild uncultivated ones usually bear native names, 
while the cultivated are distinguished by names which point at a 
foreign origin. Thus, the black or bramble berry, the blue or 
heath berry, the whortle berry and the sloe, have native names in 
Anglo-Saxon, in Gaelic, and in Welsh. It is the reverse with 
cultivated fruits. Thus the English word gooseberry, the Scots 
groser or groset, and the Gaelic grosoud, are probably nothing 
else than flagrant corruptions of the French groseille. The En- 
glish word cherry, the Gaelic sirist, and the Welsh ceircasen and 
sarain, are no more than corruptions of the French cerise, itself 
from the Latin cerasum. The English name for currants is 
known to be taken from the French corinthes, or at full length, 
raisin de Gorinthe, or grapes of Corinth ; in Gaelic they are 
called deare f hrangaeh, that is "French berries." The English 
name pear, the Gaelic peor, and the Welsh peran, are obviously 
taken from the French poir, itself coming from the Latin 
pyrum. 

Are we to infer from all this that the ancient Britons, and 
even the Anglo-Saxons, had no cultivated fruits, contenting 
themselves with crab-apples, blackberries, sloes, and the like ; 
and that the culture of fruits was for the first time introduced 
by the Normans ? The Romans no doubt introduced the culture 
of fruits into Britain, but, probably, it never extended much be- 
yond the narrow bounds of their own colonies, and perished in 
the anarchy which followed their departure. 

For the outline of the migration of cultivated fruits, by which 
exotic ones reached Ancient Greece and Rome, I chiefly rely on the 
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published lectures of my learned and scientific friend, Professor 
Daubeny of Oxford. The direct intercourse which the ancients 
had with the civilised countries of the East, was confined to 
Egypt, Persia, Armenia, Asia Minor, Palestine and Assyria, and 
hence their means of receiving and naturalising foreign fruits 
were very limited. 

The native fruits of Ancient Greece were the apple, the pear, 
the vine, the fig, the wild plum, and the olive. Those of Italy 
were confined to the apple, the pear, the mulberry, and the wild 
plum. The Romans received the fig, the olive, and most probably 
the vine, from Greece. The exotic fruits naturalised by the 
Greeks and Romans are not traceable to the countries from which 
they were derived, by their names in the languages of these coun- 
tries, as is frequently the case with Oriental nations and with 
modern Europeans. Their names simply indicated the country 
from which they received them by naming it as an epithet. They 
received the peach from Persia, and called it the Persian apple, or 
simply persica, still preserved in Italian, but corrupted in French 
to peche, and still more into the English peach. 

The Romans received the apricot from Armenia, and hence its 
Latin name Prunum Armenicum, or the Armenian plum. The 
damson fchey appear to have received direct from Damascus, and 
they hence named it the Damascus plum, from which come the 
French prune de Damas, and our own damson. The Greeks 
must have been early acquainted with the cherry, for the Romans 
received it from the Greek colonies of Pontus. Its name in 
Greek is kirason, from which is derived the Latin cerasum, the 
Italian cirigia, the French cerise, the English cherry, and even 
the Gaelic sirist. The Romans appear to have received the pome- 
granate from Carthage, to judge by its Latin name punica, or 
Malus Punica, the Carthaginian apple, but it seems also to have 
been called Malus granata, or the grained apple, and also pomum 
granatum, the source of the name of this fruit in all the modern 
languages of Europe. I venture to conjecture that the pome- 
granate is not an African plant, but introduced by the Phoenicians 
from Syria or Asia into their African colony. There is no evi- 
dence of its existence in the wild state in Northern Africa, 
whereas in that condition, as well as its cultivated state, it is 
abundant in Persia and the countries adjacent to it, and I may 
add that it is in Persia and in the corresponding climate of Aff- 
ghanistan only, that it attains perfection in the cultivated state, 
being, as already stated, a very indifferent fruit in Northern India, 
and a very worthless one in all tropical countries. 

Italy is stated to have received the fig from Syria, but it was 
probably introduced through the Greeks, who had an earlier 
intercourse with that country than the Romans. Its introduc- 
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tion into either of these countries must have been early and in- 
evitable, for it was a staple product of Palestine, as we are in- 
formed by the Scriptures, from the earliest recorded time. The 
olive is recorded to have been introduced into Italy from Greece 
in the reign of Tarquinius Priscus. The quince took its Latin 
name from the town of Ceydon in Crete. The walnut was called 
by the Eomans persicum, and hence was concluded, like the 
peach, to come from Persia. The almond took the name of Nux 
Greca, pointing to the quarter from which the Eomans derived 
it. The filbert had the name of Nux Pontica, and therefore was 
received, like the cherry, from Pontus on the Euxine. 

The only fruit of the orange family known to the Eomans was 
the citron, which went under the name of the Median or Assyrian 
apple, indicating, although not very precisely, its origin. The 
orange was not introduced into Italy until the ninth century, and 
no doubt from Spain, for the Arabs had at this time been settled 
in that country for at least a century, and must have brought 
along with them some of the fruits of previously conquered Persia. 

It appears from the account now given that Europe is indebted 
for some of its most valuable fruits to Western Asia ; the fruits 
of America being all tropical, Europe can hardly be said to have 
received any from it, with one exception, the pineapple, which, 
by a skilful although expensive culture, is made to grow of a 
quality fully equal to the finest of its native land's. All our best 
fruits, whether indigenous or exotic, are of ancient cultivation, 
but through modern skill have been vastly improved both in size 
and quality. Thus, the native pear is made greatly to surpass 
the mango, and the wild and humble strawberry to be a match 
for the mangosteen ; while a quasi -British orchard, which we 
have in the Azores, as already noticed, furnishes oranges superior 
to those of their parent countries, India and China, while, more- 
over, the inhabitants of these countries have them only in their 
season, when we can enjoy them nearly throughout the year. 



